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The inescapable logic of the whole argument leads up
to the sensational conclusion which is the last phrase of
our quotation: radioactivity is spontaneous atomic
disintegration. The land of thing that the alchemists
had been trying to do for many hundreds of years,
Rutherford and Soddy realized, was continually happen-
ing hi nature without the intervention of human agency:
one kind of matter was changing into another} with
the gratuitous emission of energy in the form of ionizing
radiations.

This revolutionary conclusion was not reached in a
single step, nor finally championed without much
searching of heart In published papers its statement
slowly became more definite with the passage of months,
" The idea of the chemical atom in certain cases spon-
taneously breaking up with the evolution of energy is
not of itself contrary to anything that is known . . .'%*
became " these changes must be occurring within the
atom, and the radioactive elements must be undergoing
spontaneous transformation35,2 before crystallizing into
the form of our earlier quotation in May, 1903. In less
formal ways, in letters to friends and in lectures at McGill,
the idea was tried out in order that it should be refined by
the test of criticism. After the McGill lectures, at any
rate, this criticism was not always dispassionate; fear that
disrepute might attach to the university, if one of her
young professors began propagating views concerning
the instability of material atoms, sometimes brought
adversaries into the field who had no title to criticize,
but Cox, the senior professor of physics, was a staunch
friend and supporter of the new views, and Rutherford
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